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GOOD SPIRITS—A LOOK AT THE LIQUO 
AT&T — 2 MILLION OWNERS 
DIVIDENDS HIT NEW PEAK 





SUMMER 
RALLY... REALLY? 





NE of the favorite questions cur- 
O rently being asked by stock mar- 
ket commentators is: 

“Will the traditional summer 

rally get under way this year?” 

This is a good question and the 
answer will be given to any reader 
who sends this Magazine a list of 12 
stocks guaranteed to double in price 
in the next six months. 

But the question raises another one. 
Is a summer rally in the stock market 
really traditional? After all, some of 
Wall Street’s pithiest adages, maxims, 
proverbs, saws and apothegms have 
only a faint connection with facts. 

To settle this knotty question, THE 
EXCHANGE surveyed the market’s 
summer action for the past 64 years 


—back to and including 1897, to be 
exact. The record shows pretty con- 
clusively that a summer rally is in- 
deed traditional—with the odds two- 
to-one in favor of a rally. 

For the purposes of the survey, sum- 
mer was limited to July and August. 
The measure of the market was the 
30 issues in the Dow-Jones average 
of industrial stocks. 

In the past 64 years, the D-J indus- 
trial average has advanced 4-1 times 
and declined 20 times in July. Dur- 
ing August the same average has ad- 
vanced 44 times and declined 19. The 
August total is only 63, instead of 64, 
because the Exchange was closed dur- 
ing that month in 1914, 

During the past decade the tradi- 
tionalist record is somewhat more im- 
pressive—at least for July. Starting 
with and including 1950, the market 
has advanced 10 times during July 
and declined once. In August the mar- 
ket advanced five times and declined 
six times. 

The survey also reminded us of 
what is probably the grand-daddy of 
all summer rallies. In July. 1952. the 
market on average advanced 26.7 per 
cent. And in the following month. be- 
lieve it or not, the market climbed 
34.8 per cent. 

We venture to say that the 1952 
summer rally was the biggest on rec- 
ord, It’s well to remember, though. 
that in mid-1932 the market was just 
emerging from—if this is the word- 
a slump. 
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GOOD 
SPIRITS 


By Russet. R. Brown 
President, 
The American Distilling Company 


YOR most practical purposes the 
| distilling industry in America be- 
can with Repeal of the 18th Amend- 
1935. The in- 


dustry, however, is by no means a 


ment on December 5, 


twentieth century innovation. 

\ distilled libation of some sort 
has been a part of the fabric of 
every civilization since the beginning 
of recorded time. and through the 
centuries has endured the ravages of 
war. plague, privation and even Con- 
stitutional There are 
few older industries, and equally few 


Amendment, 


that seem more likely to remain with 
us--a circumstance that is of more 
than casual interest to a rather siz- 
able number of our citizens. 

The distilling industry in 1960 pro- 
vided regular employment to 800,000 
persons engaged in the manufactur- 
ins. wholesaling and retailing of dis- 
tilled spirits, and to whom a payroll 
of about $4.5 billion was distributed. 
Nearly 170,000 privately owned re- 
tail points of purchase in the United 
States are supported by the industry, 
adding substantially to America’s 
body of “small business.” 

The industry bought from the na- 
tion's farmers in 1960 more than 57 
million bushels of grain, valued at 
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$42 million, and paid to the cooper- 
age industry over $50 million for 
2.5 million oak barrels. 

By the payment of nearly $35 bil- 
lion in excise taxes, the distilling in- 
dustry ranks as a primary source of 
In addition there 
was added well over $100 million in 


Federal revenue. 


corporation taxes on profits, while 
state and local treasuries were en- 
riched by taxes and imposts aver- 
aging nationally $2.85 per gallon. 

In the 28 years since the indus- 
try’s modern rebirth the effects of 
depression, war and near-war were 
so frequent that there have been few 
operating periods of any duration 
that were reasonably free from exter- 
nal pressures. Yet. the growth from 
the 58 million gallons marketed in 
1934 to last year’s record 234.7 mil- 
lion gallons has been constant and 
orderly. 

A trend toward moderation got 
under way in the vears following 
the accumulated consumer demand of 
post-war 1946, and if you imagine 
that moderation is not to our advan- 
tage. may I remind you that the in 
dustry itself spearheaded much of the 
sentiment in that direction. 

Since then total national consump- 
tion of distilled risen 
steadily, but with every accredited 
study of 


spirits has 
consumer characteristics 
demonstrating that our growth has 
come from more consumers, rather 
than from consumers of more, con- 
firming again that the industry has 
not flourished over the years, nor 
will it prosper in the future. on the 
excesses of the few, but on the mod- 
erate habits of the many. 
Statistically, the growth in the past 


1 








decade 


a period that was not with- 
out its share of economic dips 
shows a 21.1 per cent increase in dis- 
tilled spirits sales against an 18.5 
per cent increase in the nation’s popu- 
lation, 

The industry has been described 
as a blend of growth and stability. 
While this implies certain opportuni- 
ties. it gives no indication of the 
problems and challenges. Ours is 
anything but a static market, and if 
I were to describe in one word the 
characteristic that has been most im- 
portant in our merchandising plan- 
ning | believe the word would be 
“flexibility.” 

Continuing 


shifts in consumer 


product preferences reveal clearly 
that the customer is still in the proc- 
ess of deciding what he likes and 
wants and, as is true for all consumer 
goods producers. there is always the 
problem of moving with the market 

bringing the product to the cus- 
tomer wherever he goes—of develop- 
ing product identification and prod- 
uct availability in the rising market 
centers as and where they appear. 

Follow Your Customer 

This requires the deployment of 
effort. The popula- 
tion of New York City proper is down 
about 100,000 in 10 years. yet the 
Greater New York metropolitan popu- 


merchandising 


lation increased nearly two million in 
the same period, thus creating new 
opportunities, or better still. new 
necessities. for serving the customer 
where he lives. 

Similar trends have developed all 
over the country. The 12 major met- 
market 


ropolitan centers in the 


2 


Russell R. Brown, 
born in Riverhead, 
Long Island, and edu- 
cated abroad, became 
chairman of Ameri- 
can Commercial Alco- 
hol Corp. at the age 
of 36. In 19338, the 
year of repeal, Mr. 
srown was named 
president of The 
American Distilling Co., then a sub- 
sidiary of American Commercial 
Alcohol. By 1942 the tail was wag- 
ging the dog and the operations of 
the commercial producer were then 
suspended, its assets being trans- 
ferred to American Distilling with 
Russell Brown remaining president. 
In the intervening years, Mr. Brown 
has concentrated on tightening the 
company’s management structure 
and controlling costs. 





States have all grown. showing an 
aggregate population increase of 21 
per cent in the last 10 years. while 
all but one (Los Angeles) of the 
cities areas have 
Briefly, in the 12 major 
centers today there are nine million 


proper in these 


dropped. 


more non-urbanites living generally 
beyond the reach of in-town retailers 
than there were 10 vears ago. 

This situation did not explode sud- 
denly with the release of the popu- 
It has been 
developing for years, and our prob- 
lems have kept pace all the while. 


lation figures in April. 


In our case. if a customer for Bour- 
bon Supreme, living on East 63rd 
Street, Manhattan, moves to Pleas- 
antville. \. Y., we have to be sure 
that Bourbon Supreme is available 
to him in Pleasantville. If it is not, 
we will lose him. He is only one 
man. of course. but nine million is 
a mighty multiple. 
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ln addition there are other enig- 
mas: How transitory are the cus- 
tomer product preferences of today: 
on what basis are new shifts to be 
anticipated, and what does geography 
have to do with it? 

Most followers of the industry are 
aware that a marked rise in the popu- 
larity of “straights” has been under 
way for some six or eight years, with 
the result that in 1960 the total 
straights-bonds market pulled almost 
even with “blends” which, as recently 
as 1919, outsold straights seven to 
one. This would not be too hard to 
understand if the apparent relation- 
ship between geography and product 
preference could be rationalized. 

California, which represents 8.76 
per cent of the nation’s population. 
accounts for 11.58 per cent of the 
country’s total liquor case sales, and 
buys 16.7 per cent of all bourbon 
sold in America. New York, on the 
other hand, representing 9.36 per 
cent of the population and 13 per 
cent of total case sales, buys 17 per 
cent of the total spirit blends, but 
only 5.5 per cent of the bourbon. 

More than 35 per cent of the total 
U.S. spirit blend case sales are made 
to the citizens of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania who ac- 
count for only 6.9 per cent of the 
national bourbon market. To The 
(American Distilling Company this 
means that our spirit blends should 
do well in the middle-Atlantic states 
(which they do), while strong con- 
sumer acceptance of our bourbon in 
California, Illinois, Texas, Virginia, 
Ohio, Missouri, Louisiana, and Flor- 
ida has been essential to its suc- 
cess. for more bourbon is sold in 
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If you can think up a way to 
use about two million 50-gallon 
charred oak barrels each year, 
the distilling industry will be 
happy to hear from you. 

Federal law specifies that Amer- 
ican whiskey 
whiskey) be 


(except corn 
NEW 
charred oak barrels. To comply, 
the industry spends at present 


aged in 


more than $50 million yearly 
for about 2.5 million barrels, 
and at the same time adapts to 
other limited uses, or resells 
where possible an equal number 
of barrels—still good as new, 
mellowed and aromatic—but no 
longer usable by law for whiskey 
aging, 

Tue Epiror 











these eight states than in the other 
11 states (Mississippi is still a dry 
state) and the District of Columbia 
combined. 

This will account, in part at least. 
for a product enjoying the widest 
popularity in one section and _re- 
maining almost unknown in another. 
However, there seems to be no satis- 
factory way of explaining why Calli- 
fornians buy twice as much vodka. 
five times as much bourbon, half as 
much Scotch, and even less than half 
as much spirit blends than do the 
good citizens of New York. And. 
since it cannot be explained, can 
we safely assume that it will never 
change? 

The customer, though he may al- 
ways be right, is not always pre- 
dictable, and it is entirely conceiv- 
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able that someday somebody will 
come up with six inspired words of 
advertising copy that will generate 
a new demand for bourbon in New 
York, or Scotch in 
vodka in the Ozarks. or even corn 
whiskey on Beacon Hill and thereby 
set in 


California. or 


motion trends in consumer 
preferences quite opposed to those 
which confront us today. We hope, 
of course, that when and if it hap- 
pens the magic words will be ours, 
but in any event we will not be un- 
prepared to move with the trends as 
and when they develop. 

The foregoing, together with com- 
petitive conditions that make ours 
perhaps the most rugged of all con- 
sumer goods industries, has taught 
us at Distilling the im- 
portance of that word flexibility, and 


American 


has dictated a course of action which 
we believe has been best suited to 
our size, structure and objectives. 
The decisions we have reached and 
the policies we have adopted result- 
ed in a 100 per cent increase in earn- 
ings per share in the last 10 years 


and have enabled us to increase our 


cash dividends by 


120 per cent in 


that period. 

But even good news must have a 
practical explanation, and in our 
case there are a number of reasons 
for it, all of which seem to us so 
simple that I sometimes wonder if 
they are impressive to sophisticated 
observers. We strive always for the 
highest quality in our products: we 
work hard at merchandising. and we 
carefully. We 


spend without stinting when it will 


manage our money 
help us: we save scrupulously wher- 
ever we can, and we try to see that our 
successes outnumber our mistakes. 

Perhaps | am_ over-simplifying, 
but there, in the broadest possible 
terms, are the reasons why we have 
found corporate life not too unpleas- 
ant. In fiscal 1960 (September 30) 
net profit after taxes represented 9.5 
per cent of net sales of $21 million, 
Stockholders’ equity of $21.96 million 
was equal to $23. per share on the 
955.194 shares outstanding. And most 
important of all, the broad consumer 
public’s acceptance of our products 
continues to grow. 





APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS IN CASES— 


1955-1960* 

1960 1955 Change 
ENED, Si aredihnnncmvenears 89,954,991 75,697,457 + 18.8% 
PE cs arntacwnxes ona% 27,848,872 (31%) 30,067,387 (39.7%) 74% 
re 22,660,512 (25.2%) 16,494,771 (21.8%) 37.4% 
NEE anise sae Ym mains 3,812,780 (4.2%) 5,032,790 (6.6%) 24.2% 
I ok kaSiy a weddinw 5 acs 7,912,287 (8.8%) 5,136,030 (6.8%) 54.1% 
| re 4,864,748 (5.4%) 3,641,198 (4.8%) 33.6% 
PR soicteasercumecne 8,007,888 (8.9%) 7,240,314 (9.6%) + 10.6% 
PE ede nda dicveais 6,818,891 (7.6%) 2,383,105 (3.2%) + 156.3% 
eM TOE ee 8,029,013 (8.9%) 5,701,856 (7.5%) 40.8% 


*Percentage figures in parentheses indicate proportion of total distilled spirits. 
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FIRST-HALF 
DIVIDENDS 
SET RECORD 


BUT 
PERFORMANCE 
SPOTTY AMONG 
INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS 


Yasin dividends paid to owners of 
C common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange inched up to a 
new high in the first half of 1961— 
for the nineteenth year in a row. 
However, the payout records of the 

industrial listed the 
Big Board” were decidedly spotty— 
with 11 industries making smaller 
payments than they did a year earlier. 
In the first half of last year, 21 of the 


25 


groups on 
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25 groups showed higher payments 
than in the preceding year. 

Total first-half dividends rose 2 
per cent to $4.926.167.370, against 
$4.828.815.520 paid by the same com- 
panies in the same 1960 period. 

Listing the groups on the basis of 
total dividend payments. 10 of the top 
13 made higher payments in the first 
half: of the bottom 12. however, 8 
reported lower total dividends. 

Payments the sixth-ranking 
steel industry declined six-tenths of 
one per cent, while electrical issues, 


by 


ranked number eight. dropped 2.5 per 
cent, and railroads & rail equipment. 
the tenth largest category, was off 5.9 
per cent—the third largest year-to- 
year decline of any group. In addi- 
tion, payments by retail companies, 
which rank seventh. rose only a hair- 
line to $218.657.950 from $218,652,- 
130 a year earlier. 

Among the groups which made 
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DIVIDENDS ON NYSE LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
lst 6 Months 1961 vs. 1st 6 Months 1960 





add Number Paying Estimated 
Listed 1st Cash Payments Per Cent 
Industry 6/30/61 6 Mos. More Same Less_ 1st 6 Mos. 1961 Change 
Oe 38 30 12 15 4 $ 66,619,330 — 27 
2 Amusement ................... 17 13 S 8 21,313,950 + 5.0 
DONE 5 iwi dccevcumsvwnese 53 41 9 24 12 400,893,980 + 2.0 
4 Building ‘ of 25 44 35 6 23 9 76,585,050 —- 6.9 
5 Chemical soa beesee aa 94 36 53 6 556,217,240 + 23 
6 Electrical a iiaae ees aahets 63 40 12 22 9 213,697,220 ~~ 2S 
7 Financial ‘ F xt 49 40 16 17 8 130,090,470 + 49 
8 Foods Commodities - 78 69 29 37 6 188,901,380 + 3.5 
9 Leather . pads : ll 8 4 2 3 13,721,940 = @3 
10 Machinery ‘ . Mi 116 34 66 18 270,098,990 + 2.3 
11 Mining . F Aaiwaren aimee 39 27 7 17 4 120,763,580 + 0.8 
12 Office Equipment 12 6 4 1 2 13,841,050 + 4.4 
13 Paper & Publishing ; Zak 42 38 4 22 3 106,960,950 + 4,7 
14 Petrol & Nat Gas ssa ant 44 37 3 23 2 734,637,460 + 13 
15 Railroad & R R Equip sated 58 38 26 14 163,277,350 — 58 
16 Real Estate ; 9 8 3 3 2 11,916,860 — 0.4 
17 Retail Trade ; 65 60 21 34 6 218,657,950 - * 
18 Rubber 6 14 12 4 4 50,023,800 ~ £5 
19 Services dis 14 14 6 8 21,930,210 + 42 
20 Shipbuilding & Oper ll 7 2 a 2 7,454,400 — 18.9 
21 Steel & Iron eg 40 36 3 26 7 248,146,670 =- G6 
22 Textile 37 31 11 15 6 37,775,410 — 15 
23 Tobacco 13 13 4 7 2 69,640,500 + 4.0 
24 Utilities ‘ » 113 69 43 1 1,100,519,860 + 6.7 
25 Foreign Stocks ... 2 DP 3 * 4 82,481,770 — 3.7 
1129 943 330 512 134 $4,926.167.370 + 2.0 


* Less than 1/20 of 1% 





larger payments, utilities led the way 
with a 0.7 per cent rise, Since utilities 
cent of 
first-half dividends, this helped to 
wipe out the losses suffered by other 


accounted for over 22 per 


industries. Amusement issues were up 
> per cent: financial 1.9 per cent: 
paper & publishing 1.7 per cent; and 
services 4.2 per cent. 
Shipbuilding & 
© 


suffered the largest decline at 18.9 


operating issues 
per cent, while the building group was 
off 6.9 per cent. 

Of the 1.129 common stocks listed 
at the end of June, 0-13 issues or 63.5 


6 





per cent, made at least one dividend 
payment. This compared to 84.9 per 
cent in the first six months of 1960, 
Higher payments were made by 330 
issues, while 512 were unchanged and 
131 lower. Included in the 131 paying 
less are 33 which did not pay a cash 
dividend. but which did in the first 
half last year. 

Two groups had perfect records. 
with all 14 service issues and all 13 
tobacco companies making first-half 
payments. A near-perfect mark was 
registered by real estate issues with 
eight out of nine. 
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CERTIFICATE 





oo million is a lot of people. 


More than the population of 
Detroit, or the combined population 
of Baltimore and Houston, and four 
times the size of Memphis. 

One day last June the figure 2.000.- 
000 came to represent the number of 
shareholders of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the most widely 
owned business in history. 

Certificate No. 2.000.000 was is- 
sued to Hugh and Irene Polson. of 
Wichita, Kansas, in ceremonies held 
in New York on July 26, Neither the 
Polsons nor AT&T were aware that 
they had become shareowners No. 
2.000.000 at the time of their pur- 
chase, however. The company. which 
hit 1.000.000 shareowners just about 
a decade ago in May, 1951. had been 
flirting with the 2.000.000 mark for 
several months, But it was not deter- 
mined that the Polsons were No. 
2.000.000 until early July when ofh- 
cials completed the complicated task 
of sorting out shareowner records. 

Hugh Polson. 40. and his wife 
Irene, 39, bought five shares of AT&T 
stock as part of a diversified invest- 
ment plan to provide for the educa- 
tion of their two children, Kay Lou- 
ise. 9, and Stephen Hugh. 7. They 
later bought five additional shares. 

The son of a pharmacist and a 
Navy veteran of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. Mr. Polson 
worked as a salesman for a drug com- 
pany following his discharge. He met 
his future wife while he was a stu- 
dent at the University of Kansas and 
she was a service representative of 
the Bell System at Topeka. They were 
married at the end of his sophomore 
vear, 








NO. 2,000,000: The Polsons—Hugh. 
Irene, Stephen Hugh and Kay Louise. 


























listen to explanation of long-distance 
operation by switchman Jack Shirley. 


In 1951 the Polsons bought the 
pharmacy he now operates—a’' “sort 
of neighborhood store” that carries a 
variety of items besides drugs. For 
several years Mr. Polson put in a 1L5- 
hour day. seven days a week. But now 
he has help. which has enabled him to 
cut back to a 60-hour week. 

As he puts it: “My hours are down 
from 90 a week to 60.” Presumably 
this does not include time spent when 
he goes to the pharmacy at night to 
make up a prescription for somebody 
who needs it in a hurry. 

Despite his work schedule. Polson 
is a member of the Pleasant Valley 
Lions Club at Wichita and chairman 
of the Interprofessional Relations 
Committee of the Kansas State Phar- 
maceutical Association. In his “spare” 
time he is active in the Little League. 
in which his son plays. 
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In presenting AT&T Certificate No. 
2.000.000 to the Polsons. Frederick 
R. Kappel, company president, ob- 
served: 

“This is an historic occasion. This 
is the first time any company in the 
world ever reached a point where it 
had two million owners. Only in 
America could something like this 
happen, | think this is real evidence 
of how well the American free enter- 
prise system operates. It is also the 
most convincing vote of confidence 
any business could hope for.” 

While in New York the Polson fam- 
ily visited the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change. talking with Exchange offi- 
cials and the specialist in AT&T stock. 

In the decade since Mr. and Mrs. 
Brady Denton. of Saginaw. Michigan, 
became the one millionth shareowner, 
the rise in the number of holders (see 
table) 
only by the growth of the company 
itself, 

In L951 there were 37.11 4.000 Bell 
System telephones in use: today there 
are 61.769.000. System revenues a 
decade ago were $3.639.162.000: in 
1960 they totaled $7.920.1514.000. Net 
income in 195] was $375.613.000: in 
1960 it was $1.250.955.000. In the 
same period operating expenses rose 
to $1.751.289.000 from $2.57 1.312.- 
000. The company paid out $279.- 
256.000 in dividends in 1951; at the 
current rate payments this year will 
top S800 million, 

AT&T stands all by itself as the 
most widely held public company in 
the nation. Its 2.000.000 shareowners 
top the combined total of the next 


has been matched. perhaps. 


three companies with the largest num- 
ber of shareholders —General Motors. 
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843.000: Standard Oil (N. J.). 685,- 
00U: and General Electric, 442.473. 

Nor have these other companies 
been exactly idle in broadening their 
ownership base. Ten years ago GM 
had 151,635 stockholders, Jersey 
251,000 and GE 254,180. 

At the end of June this year. the 
Telephone Company had 235 million 
shares outstanding—a total which ex- 
ceeds virtually every company listed 
on the Exchange. 

The explosion of shareownership 
among these leaders has helped swell 
the national total to an estimated 15 
million today from 6.5 million in 1952. 

An overwhelming majority of AT&T 
owners are small investors who live in 
more than 21,000 cities, towns and 
rural areas- they range from farm- 
ers, clerks and merchants to house- 
wives, doctors and lawyers. In addi- 
tion, you can find owners of AT&T 
in scores of foreign countries, includ- 
ing a handful behind the Iron Cur- 
tain (occupation unknown). 

Individuals comprise 9-1 per cent 
of the stockowner rolls and they own 
76.6 per cent of all Telephone shares 
outstanding. 

About 1.409,000 people have less 
than 100° shares: 335,000 persons 
hold between one and 10 shares. 
195,000 people own between 11 and 
30 shares, and nearly a quarter of 
a million people own 31 to 49 shares. 

A total of 360,200 people own be- 
tween 100 and 299 shares while 1 10.- 
300 persons own 300 shares or more. 

Stock owned in the name of other 
than individuals is held mostly by 
fiduciaries—-such as banks or in- 
surance companies—acting on behalf 
of million of individual beneficiaries 
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The largest stockholding account is 
a nationwide investment firm which 
holds shares for some 23.000 custom- 
ers with average ownership of around 
100 shares. 

Through the years the principal 
source of new ownership in AT&T 
has been the purchase of stock in the 
marketplace. Next major source of 
owners has been through employes’ 
stock purchase plans, followed—to a 
far lesser degree—by conversion of 
bonds into stock and stock offerings. 
Over 300,000 Bell System employes 
about 40 per cent—own AT&T 
stock purchased through payroll allot- 
ments, and about 28 per cent of all 
shareowners have held their stock 10 
years or more, 

And this includes the Dentons of 
Saginaw. owners of Certificate No. 
1,GO0,000. 








GROWTH OF AT&T 
SHAREOWNERS SINCE 1880 
Dec. 31 Owners 
OE oes teh 540 
So. Oe ates 3,319 
MM oe acc neheos 7,536 
eter 40,381 
1) ene 139,448 
SE ee ena 567,694 
eee 630,902 
OM cos oe cae 1,092,433 
WOE Sass tanen 1,220,509 
BE x 545 che 1,265,461 
Pes scene ee 1,307,215 
rs ee 1,408,851 
Lo, ee 1,492,297 
ee eee 1,605,046 
in ere 1,619,397 
NE «foerai si ents 1,736,681 
| ae 1,911,484 
“American Bell Telephone Company 





















STOCK SPLITS 


PICK UP 


A FTER a slow start early this year, 
A stock splits on the New York 
Stock Exchange gained considerable 
momentum as summer approached— 
evidently boosted by a venerally ris- 
ing market 

Despite the pick up. though. the to- 
tal for the first half of 1961 lagged 
well behind the first six months of 
L960 and 1959, 

There were only 8 splits of 2- 
for-l or better in the first quarter 
of this vear but this stepped up to 
25 in the second quarter. The total 
of 33 compared with 13) scored in 
the first half of 1960 and 51 in 1959, 
when a record OF splits were chalked 
up for the full year. 

Two-for-one was. as usual. the most 
frequent ratio among the issues split, 
with 19 falling into this 
Ten companies split their stocks 
for-l. Two were split 215-for-1 and 
two others 1-for-] 


category. 


All but two of the 33° split issues 


closed in mid-year at prices above 
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final quotations for 1960—not sur- 
prising in view of the general pattern 


of the market. The declines were 
modest McGraw - Hill 
cents a share and Ranco $l. 


dipped 75 


Gains were much more impressive. 
Revlon rounded out the first six 
months with an advance of $21.25 a 
This issue, 
by the way. showed a price swing of 
$410.88. the between the 
high and low price for the first half. 

Up by S10 a share or more were 
Corn Products. Marshall Field. Ger- 
ber Products, Interstate Department 
Stores. Kerr-MeGee Oil, Lehn & Fink, 
Pfaudler Permutit, and Procter & 
Gamble. 


share, tops for the group. 


difference 


At the other end of the scale were 
Amalgamated Sugar and_ Richfield 
Oil. each ahead less than $2 a share. 

Oddly enough. the eight 
split during the first quarter made 


issues 


a comparatively poor price showing. 
Two of them showed a net loss for 
the first half and gains for the other 
six were limited to around S9 a share 
or less. 

A wide variety of industrial classi- 
fications were represented by com- 
panies splitting their stock 
from. gas. 


ranging 
food and_ silver concerns 
to vending machine, financial and oil 
companies. 
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33 LISTED STOCKS SPLIT IN A RATIO OF 2 FOR 1 OR BETTER DURING THE 1ST HALF OF 1961 
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The JETS 
ARE NOT SO 


BIG! 


By KEN McKenna 
Staff Writer 
New York Herald Tribune 


Ss 


ITTING comfortably in a jet liner, 
S an airline passenger never feels 
more smug than at the sight of a 
single-engined private plane tooling 
around the sky, like an irritant in the 
eye of progress. 

But if the jet traveler looked at 
the industry the small plane repre- 
sented, the patronizing attitude would 
vanish and perhaps leave a little awe 
behind. 

He'd discover that, although 1960's 
light plane record sales of $200.000.- 
000 cannot equal the dollar output 
of the hefty commercial aircraft, what 
the smaller planes lack in weight 
they make up in production activity. 
In the last ten years, while attention 
focused on airline and military fly- 
ing, the general aviation field of 
light plane manufacturing has be- 
come one of the most rapidly ex- 
panding areas of industry. 

And as far as number of planes 
and flying hours are concerned, pri- 
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vate planes, and not commercial air- 
craft, are the kingpins of the sky. 
The United States’ 70,000 private 
planes are thirty-five times more nu- 
merous than their big brothers, and 
despite the air lines’ remarkable 
ability to keep their 2,000 planes con- 
tinuously at work, the smaller air- 
craft last year logged 13,000,000 fly- 
ing hours to the air lines’ 3,500,000. 

Three companies—Beech Aircraft 
Corp., Cessna Aircraft Co. and Piper 
Aircraft Corp.—account for almost 
90 per cent of this production, leaving 
the remainder for some 20 other pri- 
vate plane manufacturers, 

The industry appeared to have 
weathered the recession handsomely 
on the basis of 1960 results. Cessna, 
Beech and Piper all reported sales and 
earnings at or near all-time highs in 
the fiscal year ended September 50. 
But the few clouds which appeared 
in the sky in the final quarter of fiscal 
1960 have blown into a storm of 
major proportions this year. Not all 
of the industry’s troubles, however. 
can be linked to the commercial part 
of their business. 

For Cessna and Beech, the down- 
draft in sales and earnings is largely 
attributable to lower defense business. 
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{T WORK IN THE CLOUDS: Rear compartment arrangement permits busi- 









nessman to work en route to and from an assignment. 


Cessna, which has taken over the 
industry's sales leadership, had_ its 
second best year in fiscal 1900. with 
volume of $103.5 million and earn- 
And the com- 
pany had been hoping for a further 


ings of 87.3 million. 


rise in commercial sales to offset a 
volume. Instead. 
affected by the 
slowdown in the economy. declined. 


drop in military 


commercial — sales. 
This has been offset somewhat by a 
0 per cent rise in export sales from 
1960's record level. For the first nine 
months of the vear. however. sales 
slipped 16.6 per cent and net per 
share 25.5 per cent (see table). 

Beech also has experienced a drop 
in militarv contracts. but commercial 
sales are off only 12 per cent from the 
all-time high a vear ago. A company 
forecasts that sales of 
commercial planes for fiscal 196) may 


spokesman 


be only slightly less than last vear’s 
record commercial volume of $16.6 
million (out of total sales of $98.9 
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million). The company in hoping 
defense business 
in the near future. but for the first 


nine months of this year sales were 


to get some new 


off 32 per cent and net per share al- 
most 51 per cent. 

Piper's problems are somewhat dif- 
ferent. The company racked up rec- 
ord sales and profits last year. but in 
the first nine months volume is down 
almost 22 per cent and profit has 
plunged an astonishing 72 per cent. 

William T. 


vice president. attributes the decline 


Piper. Jr.. executive 


to the cost of opening a new plant at 
Vero Beach, Florida. and the intro- 
duction of a new four-place model. 
the all-metal Cherokee. to replace the 
now obsolete Tri-Pacer series. long a 
Piper standard. Through the end of 
July the company delivered only 45 
Cherokee’s Florida 


plant. compared to about 800. Tri- 


from. the new 


Pacers a year ago. 


Despite its current problems. the 
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long-term picture for the industry ap- 


20,000 to 50,000 miles a year, and 1959 
pears to many to be of one continued promoted the company plane as a from 
growth. Center of the industry’s suc- mode of travel that knew no schedule Th 
cess is a trim single-engined air- confinements. Prosperous ranchers tion 
craft. usually seating four persons. and farmers with crop-dusting inter- fuel. 
\nd these four persons are most ests became prime targets. A simple tion’ 
often business men—be it executive, innovation like the addition of a econ 
salesman or technician — hurrying — tricycle landing gear pushed up the sl b 
from one corporate assignment to sales of Piper Aircraft because it TI 
another. For today most private fly- decreased the skill required for take- volu 
ing is done by company-owned planes. —_ offs and landings. com| 

This was not the type of future en- From an industry low water mark more 
visioned for light planes back when — of $19,200,000 in 1950, light plane mon 
the light plane was heralded as the sales rose steadily to $200,000.000 marl 
sports car of the skies. last year. But while manufacturers’ desi: 

Ironically, the small plane maker's dollar sales were multiplying. unit man 
worst hour came when the public’s — sales of planes were advancing at a ln 
acceptance of air travel was never — slower rate, with twice as many planes usag 
better. The manufacturers had the — sold last year as in 1951, compared to on | 
right product at the right time for a tenfold jump in dollar sales. to f 
the wrong market. Not until the in- The explanation for this unbal- bety 
dustry saw this product in the less anced proportion points up one of the plan 
glamorous role of a workhorse was — healthiest developments in the light com 
the light plane readied for wide ac- plane field. Much of the increase in 12 | 
ceptance. billings resulted from introduction som 

Utility then replaced pleasure as the — of twin-engined aircraft. (A seventh intel 
standard sales approach. Designs of 1960's sales were in that cate- T 
stressed stability, ease of handling gory). But more significantly, the that 
and dependability to accommodate plane buyer was generally trading plar 
pilots who were interested in the sky | up- demanding roomier aircraft with LOO 
as a highway instead of playground. with the latest in communications ure 
The general aviation salesman pur- with the latest’ in| communications agir 
sued the businessman who traveled and navigational gear, From 1950 to nin 





FINANCIAL CAPSULE OF 3 MAJOR LIGHT PLAN 





Net Sales (in millions) ___Net Income per Share 

Nine months Nin 

Company 1950 1955 1960 1960 1961 +1950 19551960 i960 

Beech Aircraft* ...e. $165 $770 $989 $785 $53.3 $0.23a $1.38 $1 80a $1.38 

Cessna Aircraft*....... 72 50.0 103.3 84.3 70.3 0.09a 1.12a 2.24 1.96 

Piper Aircraft* ; 3.9 16.8 40.2 32.1 25.1 0.24aD 1.47a 3.29 272 

U — Dividend rate increased since 7/5/60. Note 
a — Adjusted for split-ups and stock dividends 

D — Deficit. 


# — Based on cash dividends paid in latest 12 months and 7/3/61 close. 
Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 
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1950. average unit billing increased 
from 39.600 to $16,800. 

The Aerospace Industries Associa- 
tion estimates that. including parts, 
fuel. oil and service. general avia- 
tion's the 
economy is substantially more than 


contribution — to national 
S| billion annually. 

The primary reason for this rising 
volume of aviation dollars is that the 
company plane is becoming a far 
more flexible business tool. A few 
ago took after this 
market with a revolutionary airplane 
for 


man to fly himself.” 


months Cessna 


designed the “modern business 

In addition to broadening aircraft 
usage with companies already sold 
on aviation, a second factor points 
to future prosperity in the marriage 
between the corporation and the light 
Of the 3,000 top industrial 
companies in the United States. only 


plane. 


12 per cent own planes. That leaves 
some 2,600 firms without wings—an 
interesting market potential. 

The industry association predicts 
that by L070 the number of private 
planes will increase from 70.000. to 
100.000 and emphasizes that the fig- 
ure includes replacement of many 
aging aircraft. Foreign sales are run- 
ning about 20 per cent of total in- 





LIGHT PLANE MANUFACTURERS 


ome per 


1960 








Share 
_Nine months Cash Close 
1960 1961 Dividends 7/19/61 Yield + 
$0.64 $0.57a $21% 2.6% U 
1g 1.46 0.95 38% 2.4% U 
2.72 0.75 1.15 Si 2.3% 


Yote — Sales and net income for fiscal! years 
ended Sept. 30. 
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dustry unit volume with no sign of a 
let-up. 

The industry, naturally, does have 
problems that could hamper smooth 
expansion. The government's strict 
regulation of manufacturing opera- 
tions and the need almost to custom- 
build planes inflates production costs. 

Too. the increase in air traffic has 
jammed manv airports, and private 
planes are a ready-made and diminu- 
tive whipping boy for the entire avia- 
And 


small or large-—are not being 


tion industry's difliculties. alr- 
ports 
built at a rate sufficient to handle the 
potential swarm of airplanes. 

\s for the profit outlook, an en- 
couraging aspect of general aviation’s 
course in the next decade lies in the 
stability of the product itself. The 
private plane of 1971 will be little 
different 


most of them will be piston-powered. 


than present-day craft: 


performing the same tasks at about 
the same speeds as today. Hence. 
the industry will not be saddled with 
will involve 


radical alterations that 


heavy development expenses and 


higher production line costs, 
{7IRBORNE EXECUTIVE SUITE: 
Rear section of business plane. 
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RECORD HIGH 
VOLUME IN 
FIRST HALF 


rue volume of trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange surged to a 
record 571,794,331 shares in the first 
six months of 1961. The total easily 
topped the previous peak of 537.858,- 
QOO shares established in 1929, 
Reported volume (which does not 
include odd-lot trading) in the first 
half compared with 392,831,921 
shares in the first half of 1960. 
Among individual issues. there was 
a sharp shift in investor preferences. 
In the past few years. for instance, 
automobile stocks have been heavy 
favorites. This year. though, Amer- 
ican Motors—-which took the No. 1 
spot in the first half of 1960-— dropped 
Studebaker-Packard, 


No, 2 last vear. fell to eleventh place. 


to ninth place. 


Ford Motor, No. 11 last year, dis- 
appeared entirely from the list of the 
25 most popular issues. 


General Motors, however, stayed 
well in front of the favorites, holding 
the No. 5 position. 

Sperry Rand took top volume hon- 
ors, pushing up from No. 19 in the 
first half of 1960. Brunswick rated 
second, against ninth a year earlier, 
In third place was General Electric 
(not included among the top 25 last 
vear) while Avco moved up to fourth 
from No, 23 a year ago. 

Volume for the top 25 this year 
totaled 95,147,158 shares as_ really 
impressive gain over 76,832,575 
shares in the first half last year. De- 
spite this sharp gain, curiously 
enough, volume in the two top favor- 
ites this vear ran well below a vear 
Trading in 
amounted — to 


earlier. Sperry Rand 


roughly 6.5 million 
shares—but a year earlier volume in 
American Motors amounted to about 
& million shares. 

Turnover in Brunswick—No. 2 this 
million. This 
compared with around 7.3 million for 
Studebaker-Packard. which was No. 
2 last year. 


vear—was about 6.2 


Although the increase in shares 
traded was substantial. the turnover 
ratio showed only a moderate increase. 
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(dis- (The turnover ratio is the relationship 


the between the number of shares traded 

and the number of shares listed.) The 
yed ratio in the first half was at an annual 
jing rate of 17 per cent, a figure topped 


five times in the post-war period, 


tronic. and El] Paso Natural Gas. 
Well known issues eliminated from 
the top 25, in the order of their 1960 
ratings, were: 
Nafi. Ford, Hupp, International 
Telephone, Radio Corp., Thiokol, Alu- 







































\on- Newcomers to the top 25 this vear = minium Ltd.. Glen Alden, U.S. Steel, 
the included: General Electric, Lockheed Gulf Oil. and Philco. 
ited Aircraft. Westinghouse Electric. San In the table below, the number in 
ler, Diego Imperial, Avnet Electronics. parentheses after the name of a stock 
tric Alleghany Corp., Boeing, Martin, indicates its turnover ranking in the 
last Fairchild Stratos. Transitron Elec- first six months of last year. 
irth 
25 MOST ACTIVE LISTED STOCKS IN FIRST HALF OF 1961 
year Reported Volume 
ally During First 6 Months of: 
3795 Issue 1961 1960 
De. Sperry Rand Corporation (19) ..............e.seeeee. 6,474,300 2,162,900 
usly Brunswick Camporation: (9) ««.......00%.0060sc00eccseens 6,212,500 2,974,400 
: General Electric Ce. GS gw. 5 ess. s sean cies cedecacave 5,536,400 1,772,600 
wens I oe alvin onsiwawaaonernoaneaen 5,155,000 2,058,300 
vear Gomera) Weeers GOre 0) so ok wicisccicnca cktuiceecves oes 4,848,300 3,735,700 
and Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) (3) .............00.000 ee 4,699,000 4,523,000 
lion ————e Sl eee 4,694,200 3,000,500* 
e in General Telephone & Electronics Corp. (7) ............. 4,667,500 3,075,600* 
| PaImeieae MNES GOPN: U). og 5 oc ssn ce ceca ccewecan 4,494,100 7,955,400* 
out Fairbanks Whitney Corp. (6) .................0.0eeees 4,241,600 3,328,400 
hi Shidebaker-Packard Cor. (2)... .cccsiccsesisascwseiconeesrs 4,062,800* 7,253,400* 
oe ae On i, eer re . 3,797,600 1,397,700 
This mmencan Yel te Tel COO) 355 ic kent acteenes ease 3,689,958 2,941,000 
: awe PES oe does oe cits eae z 3,639,600 1,055,600 
N westmgnouse Electric GoM, 2.0.01 o00 cance ec ccdewe 3,291,100 1,583,700* 
LNO. 
san Diego lmmperial Comm... occ i cce ec ccww ceca sien 3,185,200 1,243,500 
Avnet Electronics Corporation: « ........¢ <0... 0000000008 3,105,700 T 
ares 0 RRS SE RARER Reto venice ye eae ale 2,605,400 1,274,400 
over Dem MUIR isco az hae sla crcisloaltin ees a Sateen t 2,604,800* 875,000 
— Rewilenen Steer Cam: (22) «5... o coe caocen oe ban ass 2,542,200 2,061,300 
Fairchild: Sivates CarpGratiah « ......<..6.0.6..0<ceco0sa0cen 2,390,500 602,000 
Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd. (20) ................ 2,341,800 2,140,700* 
Standard Kollsman Industries, Inc. (25)# .............. 2,341,100 1,853,000 
WORSIETON ENEGEROING CORD. on <-o.556< pc onic <-c.-0 escsscgroecncans 2,288,200 1,112,50077 
NTN osivacccwnctacevioysscdone wires 2,238,300 __ 1,173,900 
‘cs _, RRP REe ON eerie a oon ta Ntvte nant CAPM cary 95,147,158 61,154,500 
Per cent of all reported volume ...... Pe eee 16.6% 15.6% 
Total Reported Volume of all Issues ............ 571,794,331 392,831,921 


* Old and new issues combined. 
Listed NYSE 12/30/60. 


# 1969 ranking revised. 
+t Listed NYSE 2/16/60. 
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NEW LISTING GNN 


Ginn & Co. Boston publisher. was 
established in 1867 and has concen- 
trated on the publication and distri- 
bution of textbooks and related ma- 
terials for elementary schools, high 
schools. colleges and graduate schools. 

One of the largest textbook pub- 
lishers in the nation, Ginn’s current 
publications include series in every 
major subject in elementary schools. 
books in each of the major academic 
subjects in high schools and _ texts 
in a large number of academic and 
professional fields. In 1960, elemen- 
tary school books accounted for 69.8 
per cent of dollar sales, high schools 
24.5 per cent and colleges 5.7 per 
cent. 

The company considers its back- 


list—titles published in prior years 








GINN & CO. 
Year Sales _ Net Income 
1960 $27,088,301 $2,467,603 
1959 26,384,825 2,298,905 
1958 25,709,760 1,666,280 
1957 23,152,097 1,506,713 
1956 20,141,270 1,296,437 
Year Net Per Share* Div. Per Share* 
1960 $.87 $.30 
1959 81 .20 
1958 as .20 
1957 og a 
1956 46 17 


Recent Price: $29.50; Yield: 1.0% 

Price-Earnings Ratio: 34-1 

* adjusted for 5-for-1 split and 600% stock 
dividend in 1960 





ROS 
a0 29 ban 02 69h oes 


a basic factor for growth and sta- 
bility. As of March of this year Ginn 
had a backlist of 


the backlist accounting for over 92 


1.885 titles, with 


per cent of sales last vear. The com- 
pany published 122 titles in 
1960, including both original publi- 
cations and new editions of previ- 
ously published works. 

In to textbooks, Ginn 
publishes supplementary books, work- 
books. laboratory manuals, teachers’ 


new 


addition 


manuals and related materials, such 
as charts, recordings, maps, tapes 
and film. strips. 

2.827.000 
shares. $1 par value, started on June 
19. (Symbol: GNN.) Opening price 
was $29.50. The company has about 


Trading in common 


1.700 shareowners. 


Red Owl Stores, Inc., Hopkins. Minne- 
sota. the fourteenth largest food chain 
in the nation, listed its 683,286 com- 
mon par) on the Ex- 
change on June 21. (Symbol: ROS.) 
Opening price was $69.50. 


shares (no 


The Red Owl chain has empha- 
sized the development of supermar- 
kets in large population centers in 
recent. years and has_ experienced 
rapid growth during the period. Sales 
in fiscal 1961 February 
totaled $274.6 million, up from 
$123.8 in fiscal 1956, Dividends have 


been paid every year since 1935. 
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RED OWL STORES, INC. 











Fiscal 

Year* ___ Sales Net Income 
1961 $274,592,419 $2,541,605 
1960 226,589,016 2,349,689 
1959 199,544,523 2,195,393 
1958 176,429,754 2,064,386 
1957 154,542,217 1,852,301 
Fiscal 

Year* Net Per Share Div. Per Share 
1961 $3.73 $1.60 
1960 3.53 1.60 
1959 3.40 1.50 
1958 3.38 1.40 
1957 3.18 1.25 


Recent Price: $65; Yield 2.5% 

Price-Earnings Ratio: 17-1 

* ending approx. Feb. 28 

includes special credit of $294,000 after 
deduction of related taxes on income and 
interest, $346,978 





There are about 1.200 shareowners. 
Founded in 1922. Red Owl oper- 
ates 109 retail 


about 125 independently owned Red 


stores. and services 
Owl agency stores and wholesale ac- 
counts. Its trade area includes Minne- 
sota. Colorado. Wisconsin. Illinois. 
Michigan. North and South Dakota. 
lowa. Montana and Wyoming. 

Red Owl supermarkets carry over 
5.000 items and average annual sales 
per store are more than double the 
1956 pace. The company’s merchan- 
dising program includes private 
brands. and it operates eight baker- 
ies. a coffee roasting plant. packages 
private label tea. cold meat and bulk 
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cheese, and produces a line of deli- 
catessen products. It produces over 
50 per cent of its coffee. tea and 
vakery goods requirements. 

In May of this year Red Owl ac- 
quired radio station KRSI. which 
serves the metropolitan area of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

Xerox Corp., Rochester, New York. 
manufacturer of 
photocopy 


xerographie and 
reproduction 
materials, attributes over 90 


per cent of its 1960 sales and rentals 


equipment 
and 


to new and improved products intro- 
duced since 1950, During this period 
revenues increased to $37.1 million 
from $10 million. 


\Xerography is a dry electrical 





process which creates images and 
XEROX CORP. 
Year Sales & Rentals Net Income 
1960 $37,074,000 $2,598,000 
1959 31,739,000 2,081,000 
1958 27,576,000 1,627,000 
1957 25,808,000 1,494,000 
1956 23,560,000 1,302,000 
Year Net PerShare* Div. Per Share’ 
1960 67 25 
1959 .60 21 
1958 49 .20 
1957 46 .20 
1956 .40 .20 


Recent Price: $95.75; Yield: 0.3% 

Price-Earnings Ratio: 143-1 

* adjusted for splits of 3-for-] in 1955 and 
4-for-1 in 1959. 











permits their reproduction on ordin- 
ary, unsensitized paper or other ma- 
terials. The corporation’s name was 
Haloid Xerox Inc. prior to June 1. 
In March, 1900, Xerox introduced 
commercially its first fully automatic 
office copying machine. Other xero- 
eraphic equipment is used primarily 
for making paper masters for office 
duplicating machines and for high 
volume automatic document  repro- 
duction, 
3.773.110 shares of 


Trading in 7 
common, $1.25 par 


\erox value, 
started on July 11. (Symbol: XRX.) 
Opening price was 3104.50. 

Founded in 1906, the company 
has about 9,050 shareowners and has 
paid cash dividends every year since 
LO17 with the exception of 1929, 

Sales and rentals of xerographic 
equipment and = supplies accounted 
for 65 per cent of revenues in 1960, 
compared to only | per cent in 1950 
and 31 per cent in 1955, Photocopy 
equipment and supplies made up 25 
per cent of 1960 sales and _ rentals, 
and photographic sensitized materi- 
als 10 per cent. Most xerographic 
equipment has been leased to date. 


Duke Power Co., Charlotte. North Car- 
olina. provides electric power for the 
50-county Piedmont section of North 
and South Carolina and is the prin- 
cipal supplier in 59 of the counties. 

The company serves 214 cities. 
towns and unincorporated communi- 
ties directly and_ sells electricity 
wholesale to 3-4 other communities. 
Among the cities it serves directly 
are Charlotte. Winston-Salem, Dur- 
ham. 


Greensboro, Burlington and 


Salisburv .in) North Carolina’ and 


20 


Greenville, Spartanburg and Ander- 
son in South Carolina. 

11.393.260 common 
shares (no par) started July 12. (Sym- 
bol: DUK.) Opening price was $52.68. 
3,100 


Trading in 


The company has about 
shareowners. 

Duke Power’s annual gross elec- 
tric revenue has increased 41 per 
cent from 1956 through 1960 while 
the annual revenue per residential 
customer increased from $88.73 to 
$106.07. 

The company owns a 34 per cent 
interest in the Carolina Virginia Nu- 
clear Power Associates’ 17.000 kilo- 
watt nuclear steam generating plant 
now under construction, Completion 
is scheduled in June of 1962. Pres- 
ent generating facilities consist of 
seven steam-electric plants and 31 
hydro-electric plants. Electric energy 
output in 1900 was just under 15 
billion KWH. 

Quarterly cash dividends have been 
paid continuously since 1926, 





DUKE POWER CO. 





Operating 
Year _Revenues _ _Net Income 
1960 $166,571,710 $25,590,880 
1959 155,511,575 24,531,353 
1958 145,065,486 22,859,280 
1957 136,474,603 20,888,343 
1956 129,702,210 18,179,019 
Year Net Per Share* _Div. Per Share* 
1960 $2.20 $1.45 
1959 2.16 1.40 
1958 2.08 1.26 
1957 1.90 1.13 
1956 1.65 1.04 


Recent Price: $52.38; Yield 2.8% 

Price-Earnings Ratio: 24-1 

* adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1956 and 15 
per cent stock dividend in 1959. 
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THE MACHINE 
vs. THE PENCIL 


By FRANK SINGISER 
Business and Financial News Editor 
Vutual Broadcasting System 




















Mus world belongs to the machines, 

We have machines to guide com- 
plex industrial operations—machines 
to tell other machines what to do— 
machines to teach our children—ma- 
chines to predict the future—machines 
to take us to the moon. 

So why do we need pencils? Any 
more than we need buggy whips? 

This viewpoint, it seems, is a short- 
sighted one. The pencil can not only 
make significant marks on a piece of 
paper—-but. in the opinion of one 
school. pencil sales may be a little 
known but accurate bellwether of the 
health. Pencil makers, 
watching the rise or fall of their sales, 


economy *s 
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say that they often can predict a rise 
or fall in industrial production, 

Pencil sales in 1960 were at a rec- 
ord high, with over 11% billion pen- 
cils made, hence it would appear that 
we are on the verge of a forward 
surge in the economy. This may or 
may not be true. 

But what do pencils have to do with 
Wall Street? The securities business, 
by and large, is as fully automated 
as it can be at the moment. Larger 
firms have systems designed so metic- 
ulously that a speck of dust or a 10- 
degree change in temperature can 
throw them out of kilter. Smaller 
firms have their bookkeeping done 
through so-called computer centers. 
Surely, in this hive of efficiency, the 
pencil is an outmoded weapon. 

Not so! I have been informed by 
sources in the pencil industry that the 
largest concentration of pencils in the 
world is on the trading floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

I’m talking big now—not in terms 
of a few hundreds of thousands of 
pencils, My sources tell me that more 
than one million pencils are consumed 
on the floor of the Exchange each 
year, 

Any way you look at it, this is a 
lot of pencils. And, frankly, I was 
suspicious of the figure when it was 
given to me. Then | discovered how 
much paper ( for computer-age people. 
it should be pointed out that paper 
will record pencil marks) is used on 
the floor of the Exchange each day. 
much of it to fill the orders to buy 
and sell securities which come from 
investors all over the world. 

The answer, give or take a few 
pounds, is one ton daily. 
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65 - STOCK AVERAGE 
June 15 229.72 
July 14 228.88 
Change —0.4% 
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